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TO CALIFORNIA VIA PANAMA IN 1852. 

BY MRS. CORNELIUS COLE. 



In giving the simple narrative of my first sea-voyage to Cali- 
fornia should it prove decidedly personal, I trust it will be pardoned 
on the score of my advanced age, for you know that old people 
are somewhat given to romancing about the exploits of their youth. 

If in the softening shadows of declining years we see mainly the 
romantic side of our pioneer life, in reality it was decidedly practical. 

Men and women came to California to seek their fortunes, to 
better their conditions and not to dream. If some few in their 
financial disappointment fell into a melancholy or romantic strain 
and wrote poetry either for pay or for pleasure, it was not their 
original intention to do so. 

As for my own part in this peculiar drama I came to California 
to help another found a home. 

Mr. Cole had crossed the Plains in '49 and was one of a party 
of six first to reach Sutter's Fort that year. 

In the course of two years business took him back to New York, 
his native place. He was also the bearer of messages to my older 
sister, Mrs. Whiting, whose husband was then living in San Fran- 
cisco. This event led to our acquaintance and you already know the 
result. 

Being earnestly and affectionately urged to come to this golden 
land, my feelings would not allow me to decline. 

In company with my own and two of Mr. Cole's brothers, I sailed 
from New York on the sixth day of December, 1852, and reached 
^San Francisco just thirty days afterward. This was considered a 
quick voyage. Our ship on the Atlantic was an old side-wheeler, 
named "Georgia" — the worst roller at sea, I am sure. This day of 
partings from home, parents and dear childhood friends was a sad 
one, but the day was bright and auspicious for a voyage. 

All was smooth sailing until we approached the dreaded Cape 
Hatteras. Coming into turbulent waters it is safe to say that of 
the 1000 passengers on board, 900 took to their berths. 

As I had been late in securing my own berth, I had to take the 
only one left. It was the top one in the state-room between the 
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wheel-house and the cook's galley, and as the deck above was leaky, 
at every turn of the wheel a stream of sea-water trickled down onto 
my feet. At the same time the odors from the kitchen poured in 
through the open door. But I was not in a state of mind or health 
to resist either. 

My cabin mates were two French women, a mother and daughter, 
who had their entire luggage stored about the cabin in strange 
looking bundles, in the midst of which they sat and piteously 
groaned. Sea-sick as they seemed to be, they were not beyond 
sympathy for others, and from time to time expressed it by offering 
me some of their tempting bon-bons, while I, with all the politeness 
and French at my command, as often declined. The poor mother 
continually repeated in her native tongue that she was about to die, 
as, Alas ! she did, poor woman, long before we reached San Fran- 
cisco. 

Even gales must have an ending, and we enjoyed all the more 
the calm seas and soft air of the West Indies. Visions of tropical 
scenes flared across our view as we made our way among the 
smaller islands of the group, we regretted we could not stop there 
if only for a few hours' rest. 

Ten days from New York we sailed into Aspinwall (now Colon), 
which at that time was a small town of native huts and a few new 
wooden buildings used as hotels for the passing traveler. Luckily 
we were not detained in this hot, damp, feverish place more than 
a few hours. 

Here we encountered a new people, a strange life, from any we 
had ever known before. To my girlish dismay, the natives, both 
male and female, seemed to require so little clothing and I could 
but wish they needed just a little more. However, they were not in 
sympathy with me on this point, and knew best their own necessities. 
Nothing abashed for lack of raiment, they bravely importuned us 
to buy of their fruits. Our gentlemen, not at all deterred from 
dealing with them, filled for me a very artistic native basket of the 
different tropical fruits. 

In a couple of hours we took train for Barbadoes, the then ter- 
minus of the Panama Railroad, ten miles or so from Colon. The 
cars were open, fragile affairs, the track much of the way laid on a 
shaky trestle. We crossed marshes, through dense forests and past 
banana plantations. These were small affairs then and cultivated 
by native families who lived near by in thatched huts. 

Reaching Barbadoes, we prepared to take boats on the Chagres 
river, and for two days pull up-stream to Cruces, and from there 
over the mountains on mule back to Panama. At Barbadoes were 
anchored a large number of small boats, canopy-covered to protect 
from sun and rain. We were able to secure only a small boat, 
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perhaps 20 feet in length, and minus an awning. Into this we put 
our hand luggage, and ourselves to the number of seven. 

Four black, stalwart natives were the propelling forces of our 
craft. Attired in straw sombreros and bifurcated girdles, and 
equipped with long poles they walked the narrow gunwales of the 
boat chanting to the time of their forward and backward move- 
ments as they worked our boat along against the strong current 
of the mud-colored river. 

Not having a canopy, my umbrella served the threefold duty of 
shielding me from the pouring rains, the hot sun and supplying the 
party with drinking water caught in bottles from the dripping 
points. We caught frequent glimpses of luxuriant foliage along the 
shores of this tropical stream. The grand mahogany trees, from 
whose branches swayed festoons of graceful creepers, and in whose 
limb-joints grew gorgeous orchids, while parrots and other birds 
of brilliant plumage flew athwart our vision, made up a scene all 
novel and interesting to a child of the colder north. Occasionally a 
colony of monkeys would follow our boat's route, chattering and 
jumping from tree to tree, evidently commenting upon us as bold 
white intruders upon their native domain — I would but wonder 
what they thought and said about us — innocent as they must be of 
the Darwinian theory. 

We lunched upon sardines, crackers and rain water caught as 
told before in bottles from my umbrella points. How did we get 
the bottles ? The gentlemen of the party had brought aboard some 
Isthmus claret which, after tasting, they had concluded was likely 
to prove more "deadly" than the waters of the Chagres. 

Toward evening we poled into the little port of Gorgona. As 
there were hundreds in advance of us looking for quarters, we 
despaired of finding a place to lay our tired bodies. We went 
first to one of the temporary hotels, in one end of which was spread 
long tables for the hungry and in the other end rows of bunks 
for the sleepy. These bunks were built one above the other, six 
stories high. Upon entering I saw a lady and her two children 
being helped to an upper berth by the aid of a ladder and two 
natives. Discouraged by such a sight, I despaired of either rest or 
sleep and begged my devoted brother to take me into the open air 
where I might at least breathe. Later on he secured for me a cot 
in a little room looking out upon the river. 

I threw myself down without disrobing, hoping to sleep and 
"dream perhaps" of the abandoned comforts of home. Looking 
about the room and at some curios hanging on the wall above me, 
I saw a huge black spider creeping downward, evidently intent 
upon sharing the comforts of my cot.. Most generously I aban- 
doned it to his sole enjoyment and spent the remainder of the 
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night sitting perched on a high stool by the latticed window listen- 
ing to the cry of some strange night bird, or the occasional splash 
of an alligator into the river below. At dawn we again took to 
our boat and poled along until evening found us at the ancient 
town of Cruces. This was altogether more pretentious than any 
other we had seen on the Isthmus. There was an old stone church 
and several good sized adobes beside more temporary buildings. We 
lodged in one of these new hotels, sleeping on cots, six to a room. 
This was better than the six-story beds of Gorgona. Early the 
next morning we were awakened by the clanging of bells, which 
were strung on a frame-work of big beams, erected in front of the 
church. There were six or eight of them, all the way from Spain, 
and were being rung by as many tawny naked youngsters, who 
dangling from the bell-ropes, attached to the clappers, jumped about 
in their frantic efforts to make the bells sound louder. 

After a good breakfast of eggs, coffee, bread and steaks (some 
one suggested monkey or alligator steaks) the only lady of our 
party in bloomers and water-proof poncho, mounted an ancient 
mule and slowly wended her way up the slippery clay trail, past 
the old church and bound for Panama. There were not mules 
enough to meet the requirements of the unusual travel, so the 
gentlemen of our party had to walk along as body-guard. As we 
passed the church from whose side entrance emerged the old priest, 
in response to our salutations he waved us a benediction. Long 
before we reached the end of our journey did we appreciate the 
prophetic foresight of the good padre in offering us his blessing and 
God-speed. 

More fortunate than many, I reached the summit of the first 
mesa without accident, but what to behold? An immensely fat 
woman lying on her back in a pool of soft mud, struggling and 
shrieking at the top of her voice for help, while her mule stood 
over her calmly looking into her face with a composure possible 
only to that singular animal. My friends assisted her to remount, 
when you can imagine the ludicrous spectacle she presented. At a 
back view of her the humorist of our party remarked that she 
looked like a mounted mud-turtle. N 

With my faster mule I soon left my companions. This was not 
my intention, but as the owner (Wells Fargo's agent) charged me 
to "let the mule have his own way and he (or it) will get you 
safely into Panama," I gave him loose rein. I had heard that the 
great danger in riding a mule lay in trying to guide him from his 
proposed route. This willful creature following his own inclina- 
tion soon carried me out of sight and out of hearing of my party. 
He was sure-footed and nimble, often putting hjs little feet together 
and jumping across deep cuts in the trail. 
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Approaching the summit of the range, I found myself in a narrow 
gorge which had been worn to the depth of six or eight feet by the 
attrition of running water and the millions of hoofs that had been 
traversing the same route for hundreds of years. This was a part 
of the trail and paved way made by the Spanish explorers, Balboa 
being the first to cross. Over this the invader had marched to further 
conquest while following the same trail the good padres had carried 
aloft the crucifix that the souls of none should be lost. On this 
narrow gorge I met a pack train coming over from Panama. The 
leader warned any possible traveler by blowing a horn, and shouting 
at the top of his voice — I did not understand the signal, but my wise 
mule did — and stopped while he looked to right and left. Finally 
in his despair he raised up on his hind feet, turned as on a swivel 
and retraced his steps back for a few rods, where he must have 
remembered seeing a jutting rock in the side of the gully. Upon this 
he quickly clambered and stood quite still while the pack train 
passed. I clung to the tree branches overhead, thinking if the poor 
mule was swept down I might be saved. Once he was struck by a 
large trunk and came near falling. Recovering himself he crept 
gingerly down and we proceeded on our way. 

The novelty of scene, the charm of view led me to forget the 
discomfort of riding cross saddle, a style not in fashion then as now. 
From the summit of the very highest point of the trail I caught my 
first view of the grand Pacific with the ancient city of Panama 
sleeping on its shores. As we traversed the old paved road leading 
to the gate of the walled city and entered its gray portals the bells 
of the Cathedral were tolling for vespers, instinctively we bowed 
our heads and in our hearts we thanked the God of Catholic and 
Protestant alike that we were so far safe on our long journey. 
Here we were met by some of our party who had been guided across 
by a shorter route than the old and regularly travelled one. 

We were from there guided through the streets of the old city 
to the American Hotel. The first lady to arrive that day, I was 
greeted by cheers as I rode up to the entrance. I was soon relieved 
of the consequent embarrassment by the eager and anxious question- 
ing as to the fate of other ladies who had left Cruces on mules 
with guides at the same time I did. We had seen only two of them 
and they were in trouble. For some days afterward women and chil- 
dren came straggling into Panama muddy, sun-burnt and hungry. 
The children were all carried on the backs of natives in basket seats 
with wicker canopies over their heads. The faces of the poor dar- 
lings had been so stung by insects and blistered by the sun's rays as 
to be past recognition. They were only known by their clothing as 
they fell into the arms of their weeping mothers. 

Since my mule for the last twenty-two miles of the journey 
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had done all the walking for me, when I attempted to dismount my 
limbs refused to serve their natural purpose and my friends had to 
carry me into the hotel in et armis. My utter helplessness so appealed 
to the gallantry of the host that he ordered me carried into "the 
best room in the hotel." Here we had rest and comfort for the two 
days we awaited the arrival of our luggage. We made excursions 
into the suburbs of the old city and for the first time in our lives 
saw orange groves. They were very old and no doubt had been 
exempt from the scale pests that infest the California orange groves 
and afflict their owners. 

At sunset we went each day to the esplanade of the old fortifica- 
tions and looking toward the ocean pondered upon the past history 
of this ancient stronghold and the probable future of our lives in 
the promised land. But our luggage came not, and our ship was 
to weigh anchor in an hour's time. As my own contained a trous- 
seau you can imagine my anxiety. Conceive the dilemma of a bride 
with only one weather-stained gown to her back. Finally as with 
heavy hearts we started to walk to the pier a long train of pack 
mules came rushing down the narrow street. My quick eye soon 
detected the trunks most dear to my heart. We followed the train 
to the express office at the pier where our besmeard trunks and 
our grateful selves were dumped into a small boat and rowed out to 
the ship. The sailors were already at the capstan weighing anchor 
as we clambered up the side of the good ship "California." 

The voyage of two weeks to San Francisco was tedious enough, 
saddened as it was by the illness of three of our party with Chagres 
fever. These I must nurse, but luckily kept well myself. Half the 
passengers were down with this dread disease, five of whom died 
and were consigned to the sea. In those days considerable ceremony 
attended the burial of the dead from passenger ships. The vessel 
was stopped, the bell tolled and a service was read by the captain in 
the presence of all. It was finally found that these funerals worked 
injury to both the sick and the well, among the passengers, and 
was abandoned. 

Cholera and Chagres fever were so fatal that winter that many 
poor travelers to this Coast were left by the way. Sixty were buried 
from one ship and forty from another all within a week's time. 

The anxiety of waiting friends in San Francisco was terrible. 
Two of the fever-infected ships had come into port just before our 
own, which was slower than the others, and days must pass before 
it could be ascertained whether we were among the living or the 
sea-buried dead. 

Approaching the Golden Gate we encountered a heavy fog and 
strong winds which kept us outside twelve hours. Our decks were 
more than once wave-swept. There were many wrecks on the Cali- 
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fornia coast that night. When the fog finally lifted we were 
alarmingly near the Cliff House rocks. A pilot soon came sailing out 
to our rescue and once within the Golden Gate we were met by 
the Customs boat which contained, besides the officers, my brother- 
in-law, Col. Whiting, and my promised husband, Cornelius Cole, 
both pale with anxiety as their eyes searched our deck for familiar 
faces. 

And Oh ! the joys and sorrows of the meeting of that day ! Upon 
asking for my sister I was told, much to my chagrin, she could 
not be present at our wedding which had been arranged for the 
evening of our arrival. She resided at Santa Cruz and the recent 
heavy storms had wrecked the only steamer running between that 
port and San Francisco, and the mountain passes via San Jose were 
dangerously obstructed. 

Col. Whiting had ridden at the risk of his life across the Santa 
Cruz range to welcome me and act as master of ceremonies at the 
proposed nuptials. With remarkable celerity flew the news about 
the city that a wedding was to be celebrated at the fashionable 
boarding house of Mrs. Gates, and friends of the groom to the num- 
ber of fifty or sixty were invited to attend. Only one woman out- 
side the boarding house was able to be present, for the night was 
stormy, and the streets almost impassable. The officiating clergy- 
man in rain coat and top boots had waded six blocks in the mud to 
reach our house. He was profuse in his apologies for his besmeared 
condition and we conscience-stricken that we should have called 
him out on such a night. But after the ceremony a mutual gratitude 
put us quite at ease, he for his generous fee and we for the religious 
service he had performed. As for the guests, I was struck by the 
number of titled men present, ranging all the way from Governor 
to Pard. Such was the fashion of the times, for if a man had not 
already reached distinction, he expected to in the near future. With 
a fortune in gold what could he not acquire? Then as now and 
through all time, place, power, fame! 

I learned soon after that not a few of the early settlers of Cali- 
fornia were inspired with political ambition along with the desire 
to acquire wealth. Defeated candidates for office in other states 
had taken their Salt River route to California hoping that here 
their peculiar fitness for official position would be better appreciated. 

But to return to the wedding. Brave-looking, heavily-bearded 
men those were who offered to kiss the bride, and as the bridegroom 
so generously encouraged that after part of the ceremony, how 
could the bride, just pledged to obedience, object? 

There was kindness in the faces of all and tears in the eyes of 
many as they thought of their own unkissed wives or sweethearts 
in far-away homes. California was not "home" to the emigrant in 
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those days. He expected to go back to the old home, sooner or 
later, perhaps to return again to this, but more likely to remain in 
his native place and enjoy his wealth. 

Time has shown that of all who came here in those early days, 
a large majority never saw their old homes again. They were either 
contented to remain in this beautiful land, else never accumulated 
enough money to enable them to make the expensive trip eastward. 
Many died here and thousands, shamed by their failure to gain the 
wealth they came for, had assumed new names and so lost them- 
selves to their families. To me this is the most pathetic side of our 
history. 

Coming from a part of the world where women were not in the 
minority, to say the least, I was struck by the preponderance of 
men in San Francisco. At the theatre of an evening I found myself 
one of the twenty ladies present. It is needless to say we were 
noticeable and had all the attention our vanity could desire. San 
Francisco was a new world to me. In topography, climate, popula- 
tion it was quite unlike anything I had ever seen. The wind-swept 
sand hills rose terrace-like one above the other and so much of 
the city as was then built seemed more likely to slide into the bay 
than to creep up over the sand dunes as it since has done. As for 
the climate, was there ever such another? The morning opens 
bright and gentle as the smile of an infant. By noon dark banks 
of fog creep up the western sky, bring in their train the breath and 
tears of a fury. By night-fall, her rage spent, she sinks exhausted 
into temporary slumber. But with all her freaks of sunshine, fog. 
wind and earthquakes, San Francisco has a very bracing climate 
and the sensation of fatigue is rarely felt there. As for the in- 
habitants, almost every nation of the earth seemed represented; 
I saw here for the first time Chinese, Russians and Portuguese. The 
enterprising Chinese had already opened fine shops for the sale of 
their peculiar wares and the open doors of their gambling houses 
and other dens of infamy, filled my Puritan soul with a new horror. 

In the course of ten days after our marriage, we started for 
Sacramento, our intended home. American enterprise had already 
established a line of good steamers between the two cities, the trip 
being made inside of sixteen hours. 

Reaching Sacramento early of a damp morning, the question of 
how I was to get ashore became a serious one, for though the 
waters of the recent flood had about subsided, the streets were one 
mortar-bed of thick, yellowish mud. The only vehicles possible 
were mud boats drawn by ox-teams. I was too large to be carried 
and not ethereal enough to fly. Dubiously I looked from the deck 
of the steamer to the uninviting shore. Finally I concluded that 
if some one would provide me with a pair of long rubber boots, 
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such as were worn by the men, I could wade the streets as well 
as they, and if not with much grace, with more safety to my 
pride and life, than riding in one of those mud boats. 

So a call was made for three pairs of rubber boots — one for a 
lady. In good time they were brought aboard and with my own 
I retired to my cabin. With the greatest difficulty I got into them. 
It was evident the purchaser thought all ladies had small feet and 
the possible compliment was not so satisfactory to me. For the 
first time in my life I found where the boot pinched. Awkwardly 
striding to the deck, I was marshalled ashore between two booted 
gallants and up the river's levee to I street to our new boarding 
house. Smiles of encouragement greeted us all along the route. 
Nor did we escape the bland one of the "Heathen Chinee," as he 
cooly surveyed the situation of things, evidently trying to reconcile 
the style of my foot-gear with that of my gown. As some of you 
older ladies may recollect, the skirts of dresses in those days were 
decidedly ample, often containing twelve and fourteen widths of 
cloth. Imagine me trying to hold up one of these and along with 
it my equally generous petticoats. This fully, occupied both my 
hands so my escorts had each to take one of my akimbo arms in 
order to render the assistance necessary to my progress. The 
curiosity of such as we met seemed decidedly impertinent and when 
someone suggested "Puss in Boots," she felt very much like scratch- 
ing. Occasionally we had to stop for breath and for laughter and I 
am sure it took us quite an hour to cover the half mile of wading to 
our destination. 

"Our boarding house" was about six feet below the levee, set on 
skantling stilts in the midst of a pool of muddy water. It had been 
metamorphosed from a pre-deluge store-house into a "genteel hotel" 
by one Mme. Warner. She was a kind, industrious soul with a 
worthless husband who ate and slept plentifully during the day, 
evidently content with Madame's management of the house, then 
quarrelled with her about it the greater part of the night. The 
rooms having only cloth and paper partitions, family secrets were 
out of the question. Our room was a "ten by eight" in size and we 
considered ourselves lucky even to get this, for between fires and 
floods there were not a dozen good houses in Sacramento. 

Shortly after my arrival I was prostrated by Panama fever. 
During my delirium I was particularly distressed by the unceasing 
music of a Spanish Dance House just in the rear of our hotel. To 
this day the melodies I heard then often recur to me, especially 
when ill. Such is the lasting effect of an entirely novel impression- 

It was during this illness I learned to appreciate the kind hearts 
of my new friends. It was there I met with many noble characters 
and formed friendships that have lasted through life. Our fellow 
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guests comprised many who afterwards became famous in the history 
of our state, or who contributed to its honor and glory. 

Mrs. B. F. Washington was the first southern woman I had ever 
known. We used to have warm discussions on the subject of human 
slavery and the merits of such abolition books as Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, a copy of the first edition having been smuggled into my 
luggage. But we always "made up"afterwards, being for years the 
best of friends. 

During these trying times I learned that selfishness was a stranger 
to the heart of the Pioneer. 

Annie Dickinson once said before a San Francisco audience that 
it would have been better for California had a majority of the women 
who came here in early days been sunk in the bottom of the sea 
en route. This was spoken in the bitterness of her disappointment 
at not being so well received as she had hoped when she came here 
late in the sixties to lecture on Woman's Rights. Meeting her not 
long after at the house of Mr. Blaine in Washington I took occasion 
to defend my sister Californians, pleading that they had always been 
so completely occupied with the duties peculiar to women alone, that 
the demands upon them had been so persistent, that men had been 
so gallant and just towards us there had really been no necessity 
for our clamoring for other rights and privileges than those already 
accorded us. 

But alas for the days of California knight errantry. Times and 
things have changed and with the increased settlement of the state, 
the development of our resources, the progress in the arts and 
sciences, has come the evolution of many things, not the least of 
which is the Woman's Club. 



This paper was first read by Mrs. Cole before the Friday Morning Club, and 
later by Mrs. Williamson before the Historical Society of Southern California. 



